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electricity of the opposite kind to accumulate on the
earth's surface immediately below it. This inductive
charge is shared by all objects on the ground. When
therefore the cloud becomes discharged either by a
flash to another cloud or to the earth, the induced elec-
tricity at once disappears. In so doing it will produce
a nervous shock in any living object subject to its
influence, which will probably prove fatal if the original
charge of electricity is strong.

I am indebted to Professor W. Grylls Adams, F.K.S.,
for the following account of a curious instance of the
inductive action of thunderstorms which occurred to
himself and others on the Great Aletscll Glacier, in the
Bernese Oberland, on July 10, 1868. cAt the top of
the Jungfrau Joch at 10.5 A.M. the party were met by
a violent hailstorm which came rolling over from the
northern side of the col. After walking for two hours
down the centre of the Aletscll Glacier with the thunder-
clouds gathering around, sounds similar to the singing of
a kettle began to issue from the tops of the alpenstocks
and pricking sensations were felt at the top of the head,
and other well-known evidences were experienced that
a- process of electrical charging of insulated conductors
was going on. The process of charging or discharging
went on for some minutes with gradually increasing
intensity by a kind of brush discharge and was then
suddenly terminated by an electric shock, when the
clouds above discharged themselves to one another.
Accompanying these sensations there were pricking
sensations at the waist where the rope passed from one
of the party to the next, showing that as condensers of
electricity they were not all of the same capacity or all
equally affected by the same charge. As a rule, the